expected- Clarendon was ushered into the royal presence
through a staring, hostile crowd of courtiers who could
hardly contain their curiosity. For months the Chancel-
lor's crimes had been the most general topic of conversa-
tion in London. England was enjoying her first political
crisis since the Restoration, and a politically-minded peo-
ple were making the most of this rare opportunity, a
pleasure they missed all the more after the orgy of crises
which the Civil Wars, the Commonwealth and the Pro-
tectorate had given them. It was one of the advantages of a
place at court that the holder had a privileged seat from
which to watch such events as that which was about to
take place.

Clarendon was the first to approach the business when
at length he had passed the watching faces and was safe
in the King's closet. He asked bluntly to be told of his
faults and Charles was embarrassed.

ct He had not anything to object against him/* the Earl
wrote when he described the scene for posterity, " but
must always acknowledge that he had always served him
honestly and faithfully and that he did believe that never
King had a better Servant, and that he had taken this
Resolution for his own Convenience and Security, and that
he had verily believed it had been upon his Consent and
Desire."

His Majesty repeated that nothing but resignation could
save so unpopular a minister from impeachment. He added
that voluntary retirement would so appease the Commons
that they would be ready to grant the King anything he
wanted. Clarendon retorted with a long speech in which
he expatiated on his many services to the House of Stuart,
his unquestionable loyalty, his innocence of any fault, and
what great damage it would be to the King in the official